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ranged by the editor and supplemented from other sources. The 
earliest and slightest consist of a series of philosophical reflections 
written in 1885, under the title "Confessio Fidei." More mature 
expressions of the writer's views are contained in the "Cogitatio 
Metaphysical' and in the sections headed "Moral Philosophy." If 
none of these, with the possible exception of the first part of the 
Cogitatio, can be regarded as having received a form which the 
author would have accepted as final, they possess in their un- 
finished state and frequently interrogative form, something of the 
interest which is aroused by the presentation of thought in the 
making. Coming early under the influence of Green, Ritchie re- 
mained constant in essentials to the point of view which he then 
made his own. The chief value of his work lay not so much in the 
criticisms or further development of ultimate conceptions as in 
the attempt to interpret concrete facts, particularly those of social 
life, in the light of first principles. To this task he brought a 
fine humanistic insight, and an unreserved sympathy with the aims 
of science which has not always been shown by those who have 
shared his philosophical position; while his knowledge of recent 
theories of biological evolution contributed one of the most dis- 
tinctive elements to his writings upon ethics and political phil- 
osophy. In the ethical sections of the present volume the topics 
most fully treated are the general questions of the method and 
divisions of ethics and its relation to metaphysics on the one hand 
and the positive sciences on the other. Readers will, however, find 
much of interest in the more detached and slighter sections in 
which the author expresses his views upon some of the more con- 
crete questions of life. 

James Gibson, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant, and Other Philo- 
sophical Lectures and Essays. By the late Henry Sidg- 
wick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. London : MacMillan & Co. ; New York : 
The MacMillan Co., 1905. Pp. x, 475. 

This volume has but little direct bearing on Ethics, being almost 
purely metaphysical in character. Hence it claims only a short 
notice in this Journal, though intrinsically it is a work of great 
importance. Much the largest section of the book is devoted to 
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the Metaphysics of Kant (207 pp.)- Considerable parts are oc- 
cupied with the discussion of the Metaphysics of T. H. Green and 
the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. The volume includes also 
several essays, mostly reprinted from Mind. The value of the 
book lies no doubt in its searching criticisms of modern philo- 
sophical positions, but partly also in the indications that it contains 
of the constructive point of view towards which Sidgwick was 
moving. This may, on the whole, be described as the point of 
view of a Realism largely akin to that of Reid, but modified by the 
results of recent criticism; just as in Ethics his position may be 
described as that of Butler, with modifications of a similar char- 
acter. Unfortunately his metaphysical position is nowhere 
worked out in a really constructive fashion. His criticisms — per- 
haps especially those on Kant — seem to me to suffer somewhat 
from a certain lack of what may be called the historic sense or the 
sense of process. He appears to be too apt to emphasize apparent 
contradictions, without considering how far the changes in expres- 
sion are due to the development of the writer's thought. Such a 
mode of criticism is almost as inappropriate to Kant as it would be 
to Plato. Notwithstanding this defect, however, there can be no 
doubt that the criticisms are extremely valuable. The volume is 
edited by Professor James Ward. 
University College, Cardiff. J. S. Mackenzie. 
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